ait 
the 


THE LATTER: 


MILLENNIAL 


“Seek YETHE LORD, ALL YE MEEK OF THE EARTH, WHICH HAVE WROUGHT HIS JUDGMENT; _ 


? 


SEEK RIGHTEOUSNESS, SEEK MEBKNESS: IT MAY BE YE SHALL BE HID IN THEDAY OF THE 


Lorp’s ANGER.” —Zephaniah ii, 3. 


Ne. 2. Vol. 


Saturday, January 11, 1868. 


SCHOOL OF THE PROPHETS. 


This morning (Dec. 2nd) at 9 o’clock, 
a meeting convened in the Council 
House in ‘this city, to inaugurate the 
4 of the classes advertised by 

e Board of Regency, in connection 
with the University of Deseret. There 
were present — Presidents Brigham 

oung, H. C. Kimball, and D. H. 
Wells; Elders Orson » Wilford 
Woodruff, George Q. Cannon, and 
oseph F. Smith, of the Twelve Apos- 
les; Chancellor Carrington, several 
members of the Board of Regents, 
with a large number of the Bishops 
pnd leading men of the city. | 

President Young made some re- 
marks at the commencement, after 
which he offered the following 

OPENING PRAYER ; 

O God, our Father, who lives in the 
heavens, of Jesus — 
ve approach thee this morning as 

and we come thes as 
Wather and God, even the God and 
Mather of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 


mee for the blessin 


‘trath that 


the Father of our spirits. We thank} 
which thou hast | 
ren unto us, and we pray thee, in! 


the ‘name of Jesus, 
upon us. Bless, O Lord, these thy 
servants, and wilt thou be compassion~" 


ate unto us, and bless us with the out- = 
pouring of thy Spirit, as the time hae, 


now arri when we can commence 


ain a school here on this earth, for ~~ 


e improvement of the minds of thy _ 


servants, the Elders of Israel, in all — Ree 


the Priesthood of the 


earth, thro 
learning which 


Son of God, and by the 


we have in boeks that hath been re- ie 
vealed in 


days of old, and in this our 
day. Inasmuch as we enjoy these 
earts of thine Apostles, Elders, High 
Priests, and 
thy Spirit upon the Bishops 
servant of thine, that their 
be opened to see and 
things as they are. 
take an interest in the impro' 
wilt thou instruct them 
of thy Spirit ; 


and every 
eyes: 
understand 


Bless all who 


to look in merey | 


rivileges, we ask thee to inspire the 
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learning of men on earth have been 


few. 

We have had the privilege of the 
Gospel revealed unto ns through thy 
servant Joseph, and of gathering from 
the nations, to assemble ourselves 
together where we can improve our 
lives, and instruct each other in the 
knowledge of all truth. We ask thee 
to give unto us the revelations of thy 
holy Spirit, to enable us to commence 
this school, which is the School of the 
Prophets, the school of the Saints of 
the Most High, and we ask that the 
revelations of the Lord Jesus Christ 
may rest on those who take the charge 
of this school in its different branches. 

Bless the Chancellor and Regency 
of the University of Deseret with wis- 
dom that comes from thee, and all 
who shall assist in any way in guiding 
and upholding this institution, that 
thy servants and handmaidens may 
receive instruction which is contained 
in books, and which flows from the 
revelations of thy Spirit. Bless all 
who shail join this school at this time, 
and all who shall hereafter join it. 

Bless and preserve thy people 
throughout the Territory of Utah, and 
throughout the whole earth ; O Lord 
preserve thy people in the Gospel of 
the Lord Jesus, especially thy people 
in these mountains, and prepare them 
to go back and redeem the Centre 
Stake of Zion. We ask thee to hasten 
this time, and aid thy people to im- 
prove, that they may the sconer be 
able to‘build up and redeem the waste 
places of Zion, according to thy word. 
Prosper us in these things, O Lord, 
and bless us in building a Temple to 
thy name in this land, and in giving 
endowments to thy people. Pour out 
thy Spirit upon thine Apostles, that 
they may be of one heart and one 
mind in all things, that we may be 
more thoroughly instructed from on 
High in the revelations of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, looking unto and trust- 
ing in thee for the result in all things, 
both in the affairs of life and learning, 
_ and in the procuring of the necessaries 
of life for our families, and bless all 
the substance which thou hast given 
to thy people, and which thou dost 
desire they shall enjoy upon the earth. 

Bless all who manifest an interest 
in the building up of thy kingdom in 
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every land ; bless the land we occupy, 
even the Valleys of the Monntains, 
with every facility therein contained H+ 
for thy people, and bless the whole 


land of Zion, even the land of Joseph, fm & 
and bless-and multiply thy Saints un. 9 th 
til this land shall be filled with those J /® 
who love and serve thee. Extend 
these blessings to all the subjects of 7 2% 
our prayers. Preserve us onthe earth 
to do thy will on ‘earth, and with the m th« 
sanctified in glory bring us into thy a 


presence through Jesus our Redeemer, 
Amen. 


The President then stated the na # UP‘ 
ture of the school now being orga. # ™¢ 
nized, and the objects in view in or- # J° 
ganizing it. fit | 

President H. C. Kimball made a fj 2™ 
few remarks, in the course of which  °P¢ 
-he spoke of the necessity of good order 
and strict decorum being enforced fm 22 
among the pupils, whether old or ¥°' 
young. He felt well about the open- i 


ing of the School of the Prophets here, 
and said, if we are not all Prophets, 
we ought to be, for it is the duty of 
all Latter-day Saints to live so that 
they may act under the guidance and 
dictation of the Holy Ghost, that ¢on- 
stitutes a man a Prophet. | 
President D. H. Wells said he felt 
the importance of the school now 
being organized, and was glad to assist 
in promoting it. It is the privilege 
and duty of the Latter-day Saints to 
become acquainted with every true 
principle pertaining to all science and 
learning; and it is more incumbent 
upon the Elders of Israel than upon 
any other men in existence, because 
they are engaged in a greater work 
than any others—the seaegeg up and 
establishing the kingdom of God upon 
the earth. There are men of great 
attainments in many of the sciences 
in the outside world, but it is rare 
that such men, through pride and the 
circumstances by which they are sur- 
rounded, join the Church; hence 
their knowledge and abilities are not 
available in the kingdom of God. 
This augments the necessity for the 
Elders of Israel to become proficient 
in the sciences. Yet, the wisdom of 
the world is not so very desirable, 
being so mixed up with vain philo- 
sophy. It is for the servants of God 
to acquire knowledge that is 
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Hl useful, divested of all folly, and bring 
it into active service in the kingdom 
of God. By listening to the oracles of 
God, and following in the channel 
Ti that he has appointed, {the Elders of 
Israel have the privilege of acquiring 
true wisdom, even that which ema- 
nates from God. He exhorted all to 

ff support the school with the utmost of 
@@ their ability and energy, and prayed 
HB that the blessing of God might attend 
their exertions. 
Chancellor Carrington spoke briefly 

upon the objects designed in the com- 
mencement of this school. He re- 
joiced that the Presidency had seen 

fit to make a move in this direction, 


opening. | 

Professor Calder then gave an out- 
| MM line of the course of instruction that 
would be imparted, and the time du- 
ring each day that would be devoted 
to it. Every day in the week but 
Saturday, school will be held from 
9a.m. until 1] a.m., from 2 to 4 p.m., 
and from 7 till 9 in the evening. 


branches taught; not book-keeping 
in the restricted sense, which merely 
teaches how to make correct entries 
In a day-book, journal, and ledger; 
put all the branches in actual use, and 
S practised in the great business 
narts of the world. No text books 
vill} be} used; but in the school 
he students will have a little com- 
mercial world of their own, in which, 
{ter going through the primary de- 
bartment, they will be initiated into 
le various transactions of actual busi- 
hess. 

The meeting was dismissed with 
rayer by President D. H. Wells. 

_In past years, owing to the persecu- 
bons which the people endured and 
ne frequent removals they had to 
ake to escape the unrelenting 
lolence of théir enemies, but compa- 
hilvely little attention could be paid 
» the education of the young. It 
as not through a lack of appreciation 
_ the benefits of education that 
ildren did not receive more school- 
'g, but for the want of suitable op- 
rtunities. It was a struggle to live 
get fields opened and Traced, and 
uses built, &c., and all the help and 
“ans were needed to obtain the 


ct 
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and had met with the brethren at its” 


Bovok-keeping will be one of the first: 


actual necessaries of life. For many 
years after the Church was organized 
this was the case ; yet it is surprising 
now, in Jooking around upon the men 
and women who were brought up 
under such circumstances, to sée the 
education they have acquired. ‘Their 
progress in knowledge speaks well for 
their own industry and the pains 
which their parents must have taken, 
in the adverse circumstances which — 
surrounded them, to give their child- 
ren the best schooling possible. 

There is probably no people in the 
world for their numbers who have 
travelled and seen so much of society 
in its varied phases as the people of. 
this Territory. Great numbers have 
travelled as missionaries, and have 
been compelled to become scrutinizing 
and observant—to stndy human na- 
ture under almost every aspect. Upon 
their return home their influence has 
been felt, not only by their own 
family and friends, but by the com- 
munity at large. Besides, the con- 
stant emigration of people from all 
parts of the world to this country has 
had the effect to enlarge the range of 
thought and experience of young peo- 
ple. Next to personally travelling in 
a foreign country the association with 
its people is the best means of becom- 
ing acquainted with it. All these 
causes have contributed to increase 
the knowledge of the children brought 
up here, and to give them expanded 
views of men and things. 

The time seems now to have come 
for greater attention to be paid to 
scholastic education. The circum- 
stances of the people are easy. They 
can spare the labor of their young 
people, for they can hire the help they . 
need, and they can also afford to pay 
school charges. By reference to our 
local column it will be seen that the 
Chancellor and Board of Regents of 
the University of Deseret are moving 
in this matter. They have taken 
steps to organize departments of edu- 
cation. The professor’s chair of the. 
Mercantile De ment has been ten- 
dered to, and acce by, Brother 
David O. Calder- other George J. 
Taylor has also had the proffer of a 
professor's chair—which he has ac- 
cepted—in the Department of English: 


| Literature, History, Languages, Chee: 
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mistry, Geology, &c., &c., will all 
receive attention as soon as they can 
be reached. A class of Elders is to be 
formed for the study of Theology. 
This interesting branch will, we pre- 
sume, be under the personal super- 
vision of President Brigham Young. 
Indeed, he is deeply interested in the 
successful prosecution of all the 
Sega branches of study, and it has 
en at his instance that steps have 
been taken by the Chancellor and 
Board of Regents of the University to 
form these schools. | 
There is an unusual amount of in- 
terest now being felt in the subject of 
education. Those who have been 
acquainted with society here from the 
beginning of our settlement can per- 
ceive a great change in our young 
men of late years. The riding of 
wild horses with cutlandish saddles, 
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the wearing of long spurs leggin 
and sashes, and that sort of thing, a 
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The very dislike of theft, unless | 


committed by violence, seems to have 
died cut of the national mind. City 
editors denounce search into rob- 
beries as a “‘ vindictive proceeding,” 
and advise compromise as the only 
mode by which anything can be saved. 
‘Transactions which are thefts of the 
most unblushing kind bring to their 
perpetrators no rebuke, to the sufferers 
no sympathy. If a man stands on 
London Bridge selling brass rings for 
gold, the police ultimately, and as an 
extreme measure, make him walk on ; 
but if he robs a thousand widows suc- 
cessfully, by a prospectus deliberately 
framed to deceive, he goes at once 
into Parliament. That, we shall be 
told, has always been so; but the new 
evil is, that we are becoming conscious 
of such things, and still permit them 
and waste half our national energy in 
endeavors not to put them down, but 
to prevent their occurring on too 
broad a scale. Every organization we 
contrive is cumbrous to decrepitude, 
and the reason is that we dare trust 
no one; that we know if the work- 
house master is left absolute he will 
thieve ; if he is only inspected, the 


| 


not occupy their attention as they did a 
once. A young man may be thought 
a pretty good fellow by his associates ms 
now-a-days, and yet not wear a very : 
_ broad-brimmed hat and long hair and 
wide- legged pants, without suspenders. 
Our young men cultivate higher tastes we 
than they did, and seek knowledge MJ), 
with avidity. Various causes have W. 
contributed to bring about this change J, ,) 
of taste. We shall allude to these # 
causes occasionally in our columns. 
In the meantime we express the hope ‘ek 
that the people will second the Chan- My, 
cellor and Board of Regents in the My, 
measures they have taken for the Mj), 
pubhe good, and do all in their power M;, , 
to sustain the schools which are to be HM no. 
started under their supervision.— 
Deseret News. losi 
trif 

plu 

wh 

it ¢ 

our 

inst 

inspector will be ‘‘made pleasant : 
if the Department is left to look after syst 
the inspector, it will sell him immuni- #jexa 
ty, not, indeed, for cash, but for poli- jjrai! 
tical support. There is not a depart- cost 
ment in England in which one-third Jj the 
of the expense might not be saved, iffepe 
men could be assumed to be barely jin 
‘‘law-hanest,” or in which, if we way 
assume it, the nation would not Josef Who 
twice as much as it does. There isgmther 
net a great shop in London whose frig) 
proprietor is not paying a third of his Gla 
gross aggregate of salaries to persons 
whose real work is to prevent plunder 
—a plunder now so dreaded, from ifm 1 
universality, that immense brain has nis ¢ 


been exerted, and is being exerted, 
to prevent salesmen ever touching 
cash at all, to enable children to do 
that part of the work, as they dom 
managing lotteries. Every publi 
amusement is becoming an organlZ 


arrangement for plunder, every My T! 
vention of science, from the telegraph logic 
to the patent office, is a device to alli stain 
the quiet garotter, every need of the 
manity is a new help to the dishones# Sey: 
to grow rich. Apart altogether fromthe | 

ing | 


the injury to the national morals, wt 
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8, Mi waste of all this is becoming prodi- 
gious, and will ultimately become un- 
id Mi bearable, will either produce a cure, 
or, by engaging half society to watch 
8 Mi the other half, will paralyze it for pro- 
gress, and even for exertion. At this 
moment the country, as a whole, is 
's. Mi paying, or rather beginning to pay, a 
sum in one department of work alone 


g¢ Mwhich would ruin any other land. 
ve MWe do not hesitate to say, that the 
¢ Mhabitual dishonesty of the English 
Se 


middle class, their habit of thieving 
8. Mi whenever they get the chance, without 


Pe M actually taking silver spoons, will cost 
7 England one-half of the four or five 


hundred millions it has expended on 
the railway system; that the country 
ef Mis now paying millions a year in the 
mere effort—a resultless effort — to 
check official corruption; that it is 
losing sums to which even these are 
trifles, because great improvements 
cannot be made, for fear of universal 
plunder. If Parliament but knew 
where to find decently honest agents, 
it could rebuild our cities, rearrange 
our tenures, suppress pauperism by 
insurances, pay half the National Debt 
by absorbing the nearly ruined railway 
system. What stops, to take a single 
example, a State management of the 
railways, which, by halving the gross 
rt-M@™cost of communication, might double 


rdf™mthe national power? Simply the 
ifffepenly expressed conviction in men’s 
sly finds that if the State had the rail- 
lid Ways, Mr. Gladstone is the only man 


who could be trusted not to ‘ job” 
them, that is, to thieve ; and the still 
frightfuller latent, thought that Mr. 
Gladstone shows weakness—‘‘ purism” 
—in being so absolutely beyond sus- 
picion ! 

The worst of all this is, that we see 
no cure for it. Every nation suffers 
from periods of violence or of licen- 
uousness, or of bigotry, or of apparent 
weakness, and after a time they pass 
away, to reappear at more and more 
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distant intervals; but the habit of 
theft is in its nature chronic. The 
desire for ‘‘comfort” without work, — 
which is its root, is one which civiliza- | 
tion every year intensifies, and there. 
are no barbarians left to bid civiliza- 
tion halt for centuries, that its poison- 
ous vapors may have time to blow off 
from the face of the werld. Punish- 
ment dves little, as we see, for we 
already punish offences against _ 
perty more than offences against life, 
and the only effect is to change bur- 
glary for swindling, robbery for forg- 
ery, ‘‘dacoity” by professionial rat 
ians, for ‘‘ dacoity” by smooth respect- 
ables banded together to rob the igno- 
rant by plausible prospectuses. If 
Claude Duval were alive now, he 
would not be fool enough to rob 
coaches. He would get up a tea com- 
pany. The single remedy, we fear, is 
national poverty, which, by making 
all men watchmen, prevents the very 
inception of crime ; and as retribution 
comes for all things evil, we may rely 


on it that sooner or later, if this utter 


demoralization lasts, poverty will be 
the national portion. One grand evil 
of our villages is larcency, an evil so 
widespread, that it seems beyond the. 
correction of those who suffer; but 
let a thief go into a poor country— 
Bengal or Berne—and try to steal the 
husks of the rice or the fallen grapes, 
and he will learn once for all that 
there is one, and a bitter, preventive 
for habitual theft, the conversion of 
every man with a shilling into a sav- 
age watchdog over his pennies. It is 
poverty, through loss of trade and 
over-taxation, which, if this contempt- 
ible crime spreads further, will be 
upon us; and when it comes, we warn 
officials, contractors, directors, and the 
like, they will have a bad quarter of 
an hour. When the Convention sent 
army contractors by the dozen to the 
guillotine, soldiers’ shoes ceased to be 
made of brown paper.—Spectator. 


logical class of the 


stairs, 
the Twelve Apostles, 


ing is half-past six, : 


The Deseret Evening News of December 9th, says—This evening, the theo- 
the School of the Prophets, will commence in the West Room, up 
of the City Hall. Those invited to attend are—the First Presidency, 
R sed the Presidency of this Stake, the High Council, the First 
“ep residents of Seventies, the Presidency of the High Priests’ Quorum, 
ne Vity Council, and the Bishops with their Counsellors. The hour of meets 
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mistry, Geology, &c., &c., will all 
receive attention as soon as they can 
be reached. A class of Elders is to be 
formed for the study of Theology. 
This interesting branch will, we pre- 
sume, be under the personal super- 
vision of President Brigham Young. 
Indeed, he is deeply interested in the 
successful prosecution of all the 
proposed branches of study, and it has 
been at his instance that steps have 
been taken by the Chancellor and 
Board of Regents of the University to 
form these schools. 

There is an unusual amount of in- 
terest now being felt in the subject of 
education. Those who have been 
acquainted with society here from the 
beginning of our settlement can per- 
ceive a great change in our young 
men of late years. The riding of 
wild horses with outlandish saddles, 
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the wearing of long spurs, leggi 
and sashes, and that sort of thing, do 
not occupy their attention as they did 
once. A young man may be thought 
a pretty good fellow by his associates 
now-a-days, and yet not wear a very 
broad-brimmed hat and long hair and 
wide-legged pants, without suspenders, 
Our young men cultivate higher tastes 
than they did, and seek knowledge 
with avidity. Various causes have 
contributed to bring about this change 
of taste. We shall allude to these 
causes occasionally in our columns. 
In the meantime we express the hope 
that the people will second the Chan- 
cellor and Board of Regents in the 
measures they have taken for the 
public good, and do all in their power 
to sustain the schools which are to be 
started under their supervision.— 
Deseret News. 
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committed by violence, seems to have | 
died cut of the national mind. City 
editors denounce search into rob- 
beries as a ‘‘ vindictive proceeding,” 
and advise compromise as the only 
mode by which anything can be saved. 
Transactions which are thefts of the 
most unblushing kind bring to their 
perpetrators no rebuke, to the sufferers 
no sympathy. If a man stands on 
London Bridge selling brass rings for 
gold, the police ultimately, and as an 
extreme measure, make him walk on ; 
but if he robs a thousand widows suc- 
cessfully, by a prospectus deliberately 
framed to deceive, he goes at once 
into Parliament. That, we shall be 
told, has always been so; but the new 
evil is, that we are becoming conscious 
_ of such things, and still permit them 
_ and waste half our national energy in 
endeavors not to put them down, but 
to prevent their occurring on too 
broad a scale. Every organization we 


contrive is cumbrous to decrepitude, 
and the reason is that we dare trust 
no one; that we know if the work- 
house master is left absolute he will 
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The very dislike of theft, unless | inspector will be ‘‘made pleasant ;’ 


thieve ;-if he is only inspected, the 


if the Department is left to look after 
the inspector, it will sell him immum- 
ty, not, indeed, for cash, but for poli. 
tical support. There is not a depart 
ment in England in which one-third 
of the expense might not be saved, i 
men could be assumed to be barely 
‘‘Jaw-hanest,” or in which, if we did 
assume it, the nation would not lose 
twice as much as it does. There 
not a great’ shop in London whox 
proprietor is not paying a third of hi 
gross aggregate of salaries to persons 
whose real work is to prevent plundet 
—a plunder now so dreaded, from 1 
universality, that immense brain ha 
been exerted, and is being exerted 
to prevent salesmen ever touching 
cash at all, to enable children to 4 
that part of the work, as they dot 
managing lotteries. Every publi 
amusement is becoming an organize 
arrangement for plunder, every 1 
vention of science, from the telegraph 
to the patent office, is a device to aif 
the quiet garotter, every need of hi 
manity is a new help to the dishones 
to grow rich. Apart altogether fro 
the injury to the national morals, wi 
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vaste of all this is becoming prodi- 
rious, and will ultimately become un- 
bearable, will either produce a cure, 

r, by engaging half society to watch 
he other half, will paralyze it for pro- 
press, and even for exertion. At this 

oment the country, as a whole, is 
paying, or rather beginning to pay, a 
sum in one department of work alone 
which would ruin any other land. 
Ve do not hesitate to say, that the 
abitual dishonesty of the English 
niddle class, their habit of thieving 
whenever they get the chance, without 
actually taking silver spoons, will cost 
ngland one-half of the four or five 
undred millions it has expended on 
he railway system; that the country 
snow paying millions a year in the 

ere effort—a resultless effort — to 
heck official corruption; that it is 
osing sums to which even these are 
rifles, because great improvements 
annot be made, for fear of universal 
lunder. If Parliament but knew 
where to find decently honest agents, 

t could rebuild our cities, rearrange 
ur tenures, suppress pauperism by 
nsurances, pay half the National Debt 
by absorbing the nearly ruined railway 
system. What stops, to take a single 
pxample, a State management of the 
ailways, which, by halving the gross 
ost of communication, might double 
he national power? Simply the 
penly expressed conviction in men’s 
inds that if the State had the rail- 
ways, Mr. Gladstone is the only man 
who could be trusted not to ‘‘job” 
hem, that is, to thieve ; and the still 
rightfuller latent thought that Mr. 
ladstone shows weakness—‘‘ purism” 
-In being so absolutely beyond sus- 
bicion ! 

The worst of all this is, that we see 
ocure for it. Every nation suffers 
rom periods of violence or of licen- 
lousness, or of bigotry, or of apparent 
weakness, and after a time they pass 
Way, to reappear at more and more 
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| distant intervals; but the habit of | 
theft is in its nature chronic. The 
desire for ‘‘comfort” without work, — 
which is its root, is one which civiliza- . 

tion every year intensifies, and there 

are no barbarians left to bid civiliza- 
tion halt for centuries, that its poison- 
ous vapors may have time to blow off 
from the face of the werld. Punish- 
ment does little, as we see, for we 
already punish offences against at 
perty more than offences against life, 
and the only effect is to change bur- 
glary for swindling, robbery for forg- 
ery, ‘‘dacoity” by professionial ruff- 
ians, for ‘* dacoity” by smooth 

ables banded together to rob the igno- 
rant by plausible prospectuses. If 
Claude Duval were alive now, he 
would not be fool enough to rob 
coaches. He would get up a tea com- 
pany. The single remedy, we fear, is 
national poverty, which, by making 
all men watchmen, prevents the very 
inception of crime ; and as retribution 
comes for all things evil, we may rely 
on it that sooner or later, if this utter 
demoralization lasts, poverty will be 
the national portion. One grand evil 
of our villages is larcency, an evil so 
widespread, that it seems beyond the. 
correction of those who suffer; but. 
let a thief go into a poor country—_ 
Bengal or Berne—and try to steal the 

husks of the rice or the fallen grapes, 

and he will learn once for that 

there is one, and a bitter, preventive. 
for habitual theft, the conversion of 

every man with a shilling into a sav- 
age watchdog over his pennies. It is 

poverty, through loss of trade and 

over-taxation, which, if this contempt- 

ible crime spreads further, will be 

upon us; and when it comes, we warn 

officials, contractors, directors, and the 
like, they will have a bad quarter of 
an hour. When the Convention sent 
army contractors by the dozen to the 

guillotine, soldiers’ shoes ceased to be 


made of brown paper.—Spectator. 


Seven Presidents 
he City Council, 
ng is half-past six. 


he 


The Deseret Evening News of December 9th, says—This evening, the theo- 
ogical class of the School of the Prophets, will commence in the West Room, up 
stairs, of the City Hall. Those invited to attend are—the First Presidency, 
he Twelve Apostles, the Presidency of this Stake, the High Council, the First 
of Seventies, the Presidency of the High Priests’ Quorum, — 
and the Bishops with their Counsellors. The hour of meete 
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ANCIENT AMERICAN HISTORY. 


[We commend the following synopsis of ancient American History no less to the 
perusal of our general readers, than to all historians, antiquarians, and eth- 
nologists, who have from time to time manifested an interest in the history 

of the American Aborigines, but who, in their varied speculations, have sur- 
rounded the subject with doubts which have hitherto remained undispelled 
from the popular mind. Elder Smith’s diligent research has rendered him 
familiar, not only with modern history, but with ancient American Records, 


and is an authority upon this subject. 


It is the most comprehensive 


compend of ancient history of the American continent we have ever seen.— 


Ep. |] 


SEVENTIES Hatt LeEcturEs.—Yes- 
Elder 
George A. Smith delivered a most in- 
teresting lecture in the Seventies’ 
Hall, on the Ancient History of this 
Continent. 

After some preliminary remarks, he 
entered upon the history of the Jare- 
dites, who were led here by the 
brother of Jared, stating that they 
were on this continent for at least 
thirty generations, a period with them 


of 1800 years. They landed on the 


west coast of Mexico, and they called 


North America the land of Moron. 


They never settled in South America, 
though they went there on hunting 
excursions. If their ratio of increase 
was the same as that of the slaves 
inthe Southern States from 1810 to 
1860, their population must have 
reached as large a figure as that of 
China at the present day. Their de- 
struction was effected by internecine 
war about 250 years before Christ. 
The next race of people who appear 
in the history of this continent reached 
it by two ways. Lehi and those with 
him left Jerusalem in the first year of 
the reign of Zedekiah, took a south- 


easterly direction until they reached 


the Persian Gulf, built a ship, and 
crossed the ocean, landing on the 
west coast of Chili, near the place 
where Valparaiso now stands. After a 
time they separated, a portion of them 
who desired to live righteously going 


- over the mountains and settling in Bo- 


livia. Under the name Nephites, they 
remained there upwards of 300 years, 


' when they were so severely pressed 
by the descendants of those from 


whom their fathers had parted, who 


were called Lamanites, that they 
found it necessary to abandon the 
country. They went north and set- 
tled in New Granada, but in going 
north they found a people calling 
themselves the people of Zarahemla, — 
who had no. written language, but 
from tradition it was learned that their 
father, Mulek, had also come from 
Jerusalem, having travelled north 
from that city until he reached the 
Black Sea, where he built a ship, and, 
after passing through the Dardanelles, 


dowr the Mediterranean and the 


Straits of Gibraltar, he reached this 
continent from the east and landed 
not far from where the city of Cartha- 
gena now stands, near the Magdalena 
river, oalled in the Book of Mormon 
the Sidon, which empties into the 
Carribbean Sea. 

These two peoples united and 
elected Mosiah, a Nephite, their king; 
and with him Coriantumr, the last 
man of the Jaredites, remained nine 
months, so that the destruction of that 
race happened near the time of the 
uniting cf these two communities. A 
portion of the Nephites returned to 
their former homes, and were allowed 
to remain by the Lamanites, but after 
three generations the Lamanites taxed 
and oppressed them sorely. They 
were discovered by messengers sent 
from the land of Zarahemla to seek for 
them, and uniting once more with 
their brethren, the Nephites, they be- 
came one nation. At this time, about 
150 years before Christ, the Lamanites 
were twice as numerous as the Ne- 
phites and the people of Zarahemla 
together. The lecturer referred to 
the Book of Judges in the Bible, and. 
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ites changing from righteousness and 

— to. wickedness so dily. 
t was the same with the Nephites. 
The great destruction and terrible 
convulsions of nature on this conti- 
nent, which attended the death of the 


Savior, were referred to, and his ap- 


pearing on this continent, which re- 
sulted in the conversion of the Ne- 
phites and Lamanites, who lived in 
peace, union, and prosperity for 200 
years afterwards. 

Then they had become very numer- 


ous and rich, and they had grown. 


corrupt. Part dissented from the rest 
and took the old name of Lamanites. 
These occupied the southern P a of 
the continent. They drove the Ne- 
phites out of Zarahemla, and the 
thmus of Darien became the dividin 
line between the two powers, remaine 
so for a great many years. Both na- 
tions had grown very wicked and 
bloodthirsty, and were powerful. The 
LLamanites invaded the north, and 
were driven back; and the Nephites 


fortified the isthmus to resist further | 


-Cumorah, in 


| tribes, an 


WANTED, A FEW PRINCIPLES. 
said he used to wonder at the Israel- 


invasions. . Mormon, the ge- 
neral, through whose skill 

obtained this success, 
them not to pursue an ssive War, 
but to stand on the defensive oy 4 sph 
but his advice was unheeded, and 
resigned his command. Then the — 
ites invaded the Lamanitessonth, 
and sustained an overwhelming defeat. 
After this Mormon in assumed 
command, but the Nephites were gra- —_- 
dually driven north, and-at last: were 
totally destroyed near the hill of — 
1 the State of New York, 
about 400 years after Christ. 
' The lecturer traced the future of the 
Lamanites, as they became: split up 
into roving bands, from which sprang 
showed that the diversity 
in people and language am the 
aborigines on this continent’ is not 
more than exists among the nations of 


the Caucasian race to-day, reasoning 


that the aborigines, from the Esqui- 
maux north te the Straits of Mage és 
are all descended from one people.— | 


| Deseret Evening News. 


WANTED, A FEW PRINCIPLES. 


All people who think at all—and we 
fear that they are not many—are be- 
ginning, slowly and unwillingly, to 
peréaive that the times are somewhat 
out of joint. We are not referring 
now to mere alarmists, the very shal- 
lowest of mortals, who never can hear 
the rumbling of a wagon without 
being sure that an earthquake is 
coming, but to those who, when they 
observe certain phenomena in society, 
do not try and adapt them to some 
crochetty theory of their own, but 
patiently observe and reflect, and so 
endeavour to trace the effect to the 

We fear that there is little doubt 
that the whole of society in this 
country is in a very ricketty state. 
The indolence and apathy which exist 
among the upper classes, coupled with 


have only to eat, drink, and be stupid, . 
than the surface to think that every- __ 
thing is going on quite pleasantly ; but 
the state of muffled discontent‘and 


hatred of existing institutions—to say | 


nothing of that open defiance of the | 
laws, and unblushing adoption of 
violence as the ordinary method of 
expressing their desire for, or a dislike 
to, anything which distinguish 
lower classes—cannot but cause grave — 
anxiety to all who take any pains‘to — 
study the social condition of their | 
country. Recognising, as we do, this 
very grave condition of things, we 
look around to see if any section of 


| countrymen are making any serious . 
attempt to remedy it. It is impossible 
that any fight i injustice or 


abuses, especially when sanctified by 
indulgence (which seem to afford so | a long existence, can be carried on | 
little real gratification to themselves, | without earnestness. = 
that one wonders at such pains to| Now the only political party who — 

pursue them) simulating, as they do, | seem’ to us to possess this inc 


.@ spiritless luxury and a sullen self- 
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not to say Democrats. But there are 
others who refuse to believe that a 
for. all existing evils can ke 
ad in Manhood Suffrage and Vote 
by Ballot, and who are perseveringly 
and zealously striving to reform these 
social abuses which are the real blots 
which possess a grave ity, ore 
which the grievances of political en- 
thusiasts shrink into insignificance. 
We only wish that these two — 
woula work together, for we believe 
their end to be the same, though un- 
fortunately the extreme Radicals re- 
fuse to believe that there is a straight 
road to their object, and — 
making several experiments by di 
ent circuitous routes, which a: lead 
they know not whither. 
_ It appears to us that the real cause 
of the plague-spots which are forcing 
themselves into notice through the 
whitewash with which we assiduously 
endeavour to conceal them, is the utter 
want of principles which distinguishes 
_ upper and middleand lowerclasses. 
o not mean to say for one mo- 


— that this virtuous age can vie 
with others whose vices we contrive to 


detect in all their hideous deformity 
through the illuminated mists of time ; 
for men and women -did wrong then 
and gloried in it, they never professed 
virtue ; but it has been reserved for 
this enlightened age to invent a system 
of morality which invests those vices 
that are at once pleasant and profit- 
able, with a respectable suit of pro- 
priety, which easily passes muster 


EDITORIAL. 
sable quality are the extreme Radicals, | before a lethargic consoien 


conscience, 
of the majority of our fellow- 

creatures, who, enjoying the advan- — 
tages of the deception themselves, are 
not in a hurry to reveal the tick, ue 
There are many societies ‘being form 
every day, for yarious pu 
moral, benevolent, and commercial ; 
let, then, some enterpri indivi- 
duals, who are sufficiently sincere in 
their faith not to fear ridicule, establish 
a Society for the Promotion of Pure — 
Morality, and we venture to say, that 
if they only contrive to obtain a very 
few members, they will do more to 
destroy those evils, the existence of 
which few deny, but still fewer dare to 
face, than many of those most excel- 
lent which lose sight of 
morality and religion in a vehement 
sectarianism. When vulgar cravin 
after notoriety ceases to be accep 
as patriotism—when dishonesty, whe- 
ther practised by a petty tradesman or 
a wholesale dealer, ceases to be called 
commercial industry—when shameless 
indecency is not required as a neces- 
sary accomplishment of every girl who 
aspires to enter society—-when slow 


torture of the re and helpless is no : 
b 


longer dignifie the name of admi- 
nistrative eoonomy-—when or 
assassination is no longer sanctified as 
martyrdom—then, and not till then, 
shall we be able to acknowledge with 
truth that Reform in this country is 
anything more than the plaything of 
political charlatans, or the crowbars of 
designing traitors.—The Tomahawk. 


THE LATTER- DAY SAIN TS’ MILLEN N STAR 


SATURDAY, J ANUARY ‘11, ‘1868. 


SCHOOL OF THE PROPHETS, ETC. 


3 
g To those who have learned of God that he is about to establish Zion, and 
al make her a light in which the Gentiles shall walk, while she becomes the glory 
and joy of the whole earth, the announcement in our present issue of the 
i establishment of a School of the Prophets, will be received with es 
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‘ingly to be commissioned a the Ch hance 


almost unceasing, persecutions which have been inflicted up Be 
have required of them to provide, first, the neceséaries’ of life, but for years. 


past they have. made unwonted progress in estab ols in their 
midst. Even strangers have given us credit for ‘kseping: open more’ cont non 


| schools than any other people. 


To any one who has become enlightened by the holy ‘Spirit, ‘it ig no mere 
duty to acquire knowledge, they hunger and thirst for it continually, and 
derive profitable instruction from their expérierice, ds well as all good ‘pre- 


cepts. The Saints, and especially the Elders, have opportunities for a 
knowledge that no other people have.. Gathered from all nations, the good 

all can be adopted, and the evil rejected. “Elders ‘travelling and preachin 4 os 
the Gospel have unequalled facilities for treasuring up knowledge, ‘both fe 


study and by faith—knowledge ‘of mankind, in all the various conditions in 
which they are found, in their various and countries—knowledge’ of 
their laws and governments, the mode by which they are. administered, on 
municipal, and military, by which ‘the intelligence of all nations may pe 
gathered and combined, so far as adapted for the ‘benefit, st “the 
wisdom, and glory of Zion. Be 
Knowledge. ok ix the gilt or: God. The world 
nearly every branch of human knowledge, whether political, ‘sdientific, or. 
theological, to the vilest and most unworthy - of purposes, and,’ as 4 conse- 
quence, their intelligence, skill, wisdom, and device, are about to be taken from 
them, and given to those who will honor God therewith... The sceptre of © 
power is about to fall from the hands of the high and mighty of earth’s nobi- _ 
lity, and will be given into the hands of those who ‘will reprove with equity . 


> 


for the meek of the earth. It is necessary that the Elders of Israel lose no ~ - 4 


time in preparing themselves to accept the vast responsibilities which are 
about to devolve upon them. President Young, keenly | alive to this, has com- 
menced to set in order this vastly important institution of learning. “Three 
chairs of leading importance are already occupied, and doubtless the ogee 
work will be continued until classes in all useful and important. ‘branches of - 
education are organized, can ‘be had for. that 
use. 

The growing kingdom of. God will develop of the-highest' deter 
the sciences and professions, as fast as time and means can bring it shod, He 
there are already proficients in Utah for every department desired. Men who 


have encompassed worldly knowledge, and can add thereto that which hes 4 
been given by the revelations of the Lord Jesus. Of history, we present our ee 


readers with a gem from a lecture by Elder Geo. A. Smith, in Sangeet 
issue. We hope soon to know that he has charge of a'class. - 

While on the subject of education, we take the liberty to state ‘thet ot at 
the collections which we witnessed at L’ Expo 


relative positions of all the inferior planets with each other and the: OB, 


“4 


we more deeply interested than a Planetarium, which. accurately. shows the “ 
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26 CORRESPONDENCE. 
ment for the benefit of a class in astronomy. It is the most perfect instrument 
of its kind now extant. | 


Occasionally one finds out that the world is sadly out of joint, | and in want 


The Saints have known this, and declared it 


of ‘‘a few principles.” 


throughout the United Kingdom for more than thirty years, orally and 


by the press. The principles first and most needed are, obedience to 


Heaven’s authority, repentance of sins by righteousness, and of iniquities — 


by turning unto the Lord, and being baptized for the remission thereof by one 


having authority; such, are promised the Holy Ghost, which shall guide them 


into all truth. This fear of God is the beginning of wisdom, and a good under- 


standing have all they who keep his commandments. This is the first and 
most important of the ‘‘ few principles” that the world wants, and some fifty 
thousand of her Majesty’s subjects, having become convinced of the fact, have 


emigrated to Utah, where these principles constitute the basis of society, and 
where, in ‘‘ economic value of the eighth commandment,” a man is not deemed 


puerile because he is honest; where it is the leading object of every good — 


citizen’s ambition to honestly build up and promote the interests of the 
growing power which God has established, instead of making it a system of 
plunder, as do the ministers and servants and jobbers of earth nations. __ 

It is interesting to know that journals like The Tomahawk think that the 
world wants ‘‘ a few principles ;” or like the New York Herald, that a ‘‘ new 
religion is wanted for the nations ;” or like the Spectator, would like to find 
‘the economic value of the eighth commandment.” The day is hastening 
when many more will feel the need of them, and some will find, as Saints have 
found, where they are to be had. | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMERICA. _ | The disposition which you have made 


Great Salt Lake City, 
December 4, 1867. 
President F. D. Richards. ee 
Dear Brother,—Your favor, dated 


October 26th, came to hand several 
. days since, and I. have been watching 


or an opportunity to answer it ; but 
there seems to be so much business on 


‘hand, that it is almost impossible for 


me to do any writing for myself, but 
my pen is kept pretty well employed 
writing for father. Perhaps you are 
aware that I am now laboring in the 


office, and I assure you that I have 


my hands full. I will try, however, 
to answer your very kind and wel- 
come epistile. 

Will you kindly forward the map 


Col. Heine left with you, to this city, 


by some responsible Elder next sea- 


son, and I will feel much obliged. 


of those articles in the Exposition 
suits mewell. 
‘ Father’s letter has informed you 


who will attend to the business at 
That agent will make | 
contracts with railroad companies, and 
also decide on outfitting point, which - 


New York. 


will probably be Cheynne, the present 
lel, of the U. P. Railroad. 3 

If my memory serves me, there 
were 65 wagons in our company, 12 
of them horse and mule wagons. 
Cattle were $142.50 per yoke, and 
very reasonable, according to the 
price of cattle at that time. There 


were quite a number of people who 


were.at North Platte when I arrived, 
that had no means of moving; it was 


not intended to send them there, but 
they were forwarded. The Indians — 
were numerous and hostile, and the. 
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mstances, 
for oxen and wagons... 


and several other gentlemen who were 


tion, for they were anxious to awaken 
‘a real interest in the minds, of our 


tracts which will enable our emigra-. 


information respecting our 


from the light. 


call for means is bei 


I think eo 08 you return you 
them ; but sister R. scarcely feels able | x 
to undertake ‘such a. jong journey, | Ge 

although she would to with 


and so ran in’ 


I am inclined to think that contracts 
will be made with firms at New York, 
to bring our people. directly through 
te the terminus 


to Omaha with the directors, 


largely interested in the railroad be- 
tween the former city and New York. . 
They assured me it would give them 
pleasure to show us every accommoda- 


ople to push this railroad thro 
; and if what they 
is true, we shall be able to pee con- 


tion to make the entire journey from 


New York to Cheynne without chang- 
cars more than oncé or twice. 
t season tickets from New York | 


Omaha were, think, 


backs $10 cessful. . More teams 


per each adult. Of course these prices 
vary, and no reliance can be as 


onthem. 
I will endeavor to ‘gather up some: 


and especially a map of our city an 


statistical items; but if you get but; Bi 


little, forgive me, for I shall be able 

to find but little. 
It is certainly encouraging ‘to heat 
the 


that strangers are in as 
truth, and I trust that th bce will 


begin to spread amo ong howe asses 
whose pride heretofore kept: them 


_ Many thanks for the Statistical Re- | sto 

port, and God bless you in your labors | 
of visiting the Conferences. 

- There will be funds sent over to. 


assist the poor from Europe. 
ded to 


respon 
most liberally by the ‘Saints, ‘consider.’ 


— scarcity of money. 
our family are in good health, ‘nd 
will see 


Tether, brothers 


the U. P. Railroad. | day. We have had considerable ram 
It was my good fortune to travel from | the past weék also, bat it is not cold. 


day of winter 


respecta le m 

base.. The impression. that 
we shall have; & rainy an mild, rather - 
than a snowy and cold winter. : Last 
Friday we had quite a fall of snow in 
the valley, but it soon disa ppeared. 
Both wood and coal faelareofered 
very cheap; more, from the 
scarcity money, than from 
abundance of those articles in the ~~ 
market.. The fall-has been veryfavor- 
able for teamwork, ane not much rhe 
‘wih toma fuel eould uld be engagedin 


public. efforts of 
have been very ‘gnc. 


call, than rock could well Be . 


tractor ing the 

at a cost of more than thi thou 
dollars, has iat | 
working a first class sand-stone quarry. 
Every.rock in the prison is dressed to 
the thickness of 6 wall—2 feet. 
cells 18 inches, ted, 
‘from 2 to 8 feet 


Elder Geo: Q. at of 
e|the News editorial department, and 
Professor D: O. Calder at the heed of 
the merchantile department in the 
| Deseret University, meet with me 2 
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have a tendency to encourage daily 


issues, and the interests of the com- 


monwealth are enhanced by the jin- 


creased intelligence of its citizens. 
The late regularity of the mails has 

tifying to the readers of 

foreign and domestic news. I receive 


and read with much genet the 


papers you forward, and would feel 
quite lonely without them. The sup- 
lement to the Illustrated London 
ews is the next best thing to a visit 
to the Paris Exhibition. 
- From soon after our last October 
Conference, there has been quite an 
exodus from here to our ‘‘ Dixie” 
country, and they are not through 
going yet. The major part of those 
going are young married persons, who 
go to locate and improve the country 
—make farms, build towns and cities, 
and fill the land with plenty, by de- 
veloping its resources, and inducing 
the elements to respond to the magic 
influence of intelligence and industry. 
Brother William Streeper, and my 


daughter Mary Amelia, were married 


on the 16th of October last, and 
started soon after in view of locating 
on the Muddy. 

The spirit of education is by no 
means slumbering in this community. 
It is very gratifying to see the Ward 
schools, private family schools, high 
schools, phonographic schools, evening 
schools, evening grammar and writing 
schools, singing schools, Sunday 
schools, and courses of lectures, that 
are in progress now in this city, and 
the encouragement that is extended 
to them. 

A District Court Martial convened 
in the City Hall on the 27th ult., has 
been constantly engaged thus «far. 
Adjourned yesterday until Monday. 
There appears to be quite a large 
amount of business before them from 
all parts of this military district ; 
mostly cases of delinquency at the last 
muster and drill. The Adjutant- 
General’s office is becoming quite an 
institution. Col. J. R. ‘Winder is 


much of the time employed there. 

A general movement is being made 
throughout this Territory, to raise 
money to send to England to help out 
the Saints next year, that wish to come 
and help build up the kingdom. This 
will, no doubt, be a source of great 


joy to many poor but faithful Saints 


under your administration, and will 
undoubtedly much increase your emi- 
gration labors next.season. A united 
effort was made to gather the Saints 
from Nauvoo and the States, and it. 
was successful. The same work will 

be extended to the ends of the earth, 


it being the great end and design of 


the founders of this Latter-day king- — 
dom, under the direction of the God 
of heaven. It is a work for the ac- 
complishment of which we are all 
missionaries, and all Saints have a 
duty to perform. 

A few are called to go abroad and 
preach the Gospel, but all are called 
upon to assist in the work of gather- 
ing those whu receive it, and when 
all engage with a right good will, much 
will be done. Let Saints lift up their 
heads and rejoice, for their redemption 
draweth nigh. | 

If the righteous are the salt of the 
earth, as in the language of Scrip- 
ture, what may we expect will become 
of that nation or people who have lost 
the only means by which they could 
be saved. 

A closing up of the Mission in Eng- — 
land for a time, will soon produce*im- 
portant changes, that may at some 
future period be taken advantage of 
for renewed missionary labors. 

Your family and our friends gene- 
rally are well. The health of the 
community has improved much to 
what it was a few weeks since. Uncle 
Levi is somewhat afilicted with rheu- 
matism, which at times almost dis- 
ables him. 

The Presidency and leading Elders 
are in usual health. Our father is 
well, and busy every day, though now 
nearly eighty years of age. President 
John Young received injury by being 
thrown from his wagon a little time 
since. Injuries not very serious. 

I shall be pleased to hear from you 
whenever you may be inclined to write. 
The real spirit of the internal working 


and condition of the Mission and its 


interests, are more desired by me 
than those outward events and doings 
that obtain ready publicity. Please 
favor me when convenient. 

My best regards to yourself, Elder 
Penrose, and all the Elders of my ac- 
quaintance associated with you in the 
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lished with considerable reserve at 
Philadelphia, and was not easily 
curable even in the United States. tt 
is a manifesto of Fenianism at a time | 
when the organization was considered | 
to be in its most hopeful condition, 
and it introduces us, with as much 
accuracy as was to he expected, to the 
history of the conspiracy in 1863 and 
1864, and its prospects at the begin- 
of the year 1865. We may as 
: well remind the reader that Fenian- 
: ism, though its most active agents ap- 
| pear in the character of disbanded 
soldiers from the American armies, is. 
of an origin earlier than the civil war 
in tne United States. Mr. James 
‘Stephens, who assumes, and is allowed, 
, the credit of setting the whole move-: 
| ment on foot, began the work in the 
2 | ar 1858, ‘three years before the 
outhern States proclaimed their seces- 
sion from the Union. He had been 
engaged in the rebellion of. 1848 with 
Smith O’Brien, had escaped to the 
continent, had improved his education 
in the foreign. school of revolution, 
| and then turned his acquirements to 
! account in hatching a new rebellion of 
his own. The characteristic of this 
conspiracy consisted in its American 
domicile. Instead of organizing an 
| insurrection in Ireland, Mr, Stephens 
 goneeived the idea of it . 
among the [frish population of the 
United States. This was quite a 
novelty, and it would be unjust to. 
the inventor to deny the merits of the 
conception. 
America that Fenianism in the British 
Islands has derived such vitality as it 
ae be thought to have displayed. 
moe however, Fenians were 
not + call into existence by the mili- 
tary experience of the civil war, it is 
certain that until the second year of 
that war the organization had assumed 
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‘It is from Fenianism in | 


Before us lies a pamphlet, the con- | was 5 of 
tents of which at this time will be mca | before the war, were much - . a 
found of some interest. was pub- diering, andacertainnum, 


of 


ro- | soldiering on their own account, under — 
the denoniination of Fenians. When — 
hostilities actually commenced, the . 
Fenians engaged freely in the strife, 
sometimes taking service by gompanies 
together, and losing, as:they tell us, a 
many of their membersin 
uch, in fact, was the mortality pag sie 
them, that it was considered in the 
Federal army ‘‘ unlueky to, be a Fo- 
nian ;” but up to the 1863, Mr. 
James Stephens had done little more 
than supply ply the American Government 
with willing reeruits, Very. few per- 
sons, even in the United States, ex- 
cept the Fenians themselves, 


| anything. about Fenianism; in 


land, as we shall presently 
there was.no organization at all. 
In the month, however, of Novem-_ 
ber, 1863, a singular resolution was 
ado ted. The “Fenian Brother- 
ho: as the conspirators then styled 
determined upon : 

their body a civil constitution an 
shape. Instead of being a small pri- . 
vate army, they decided upon becom- 
species of power. Mr. 
ony, if we are to take his 

own. nord for the fact, was the ori 

tor of this new idea, which consisted - 
briefly in establishing a Fenian re- 
publie within the republic of the,Uni-. 
ted States—one of: these institutions 
being the exact counterpart of the 
other. 
head centre, of the early mii 
ion of the brotherh 

‘were such as to force upon me the 
conviction thatthe organization should 
be reconstituted. after the. model of : 
the free institutions of this country.” 


ly the officets of a a regular 
con- 


According 
republic were elected, and a 
met at. in 


no consistence. Such form as it took 


ro 


American Irish did a little 


The disadvantages, said the 
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meeting show distinctly what Fenian- 
ism at that moment actually was, and 
what it was intended to become. It 
was so little understood even in the 
United States, that a declaration of its 
nature and objects, for the informa- 
tion of the American public, was the 
first thing resolved upon, and the Fe- 


-Mians, thus in congress assembled, 


professed themselves to be ‘‘for the 
most part citizens of the United 
States of America, of Irish birth or 


descent,” though they proclaimed 


their readiness to wélcome the co- 
operation of ‘‘other dwellers on the 
American continent.” The object of 
the association was the national free- 
dom of Ireland, or, asit was more pre- 
cisely defined, the ‘‘resurrection of 
Ireland to independent nationhood.” 
It is obvious, also, that the Fenians of 
that day were half afraid of being 
called to account by fthe American 
Government for breaches of inter- 
national law, and greatly discouraged 
by the hostility of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. So, to meet these diffi- 
culties, they first passed a resolution 
of dutiful obedience to the laws of the 
Union—quahfied, however, by a se- 
cond resolution to the effect that un- 
der the laws they were fully entitled 
to do what they chose—and then at- 
tempting to disarm the opposition of 
the clergy by declaring that they were 
not a ‘‘secret, oath-bound, or illegal” 
society. It is remarkable that no- 
thing, even now, was said about any 
Fenian organization in Ireland, the 


whole movement being distinctly iden-. 


tified with the Irish population of 
America, who, it was said, held at 
that time ‘‘a more powerful position 
among the peoples of the earth, in 
point of numbers, political privileges, 
social influence, and military strength, 
than was ever held before” by the 
exiled portion of any nation in the 
world. 

Two years later a second ‘ national 
Congress” was held at Cincinnati. 


This assembly met on the 17th of Jan- 


uary, 1865, and the alteration in its 
tone is remarkable. The conspirators, 
though still suspicious of the priests, 
no longer appear to dread interrup- 
tion from the Government. On the 
contrary, they anticipate immediate 


war between Great Britain and Ame- | 


rica, and reckon confidently on the 
facilities which would thus be given 
for their designs. For the first time, - 
too, they include Ireland itself, and 
not only Ireland, but England and 


its dependencies, in the sphere of 


their operations. Their ‘‘ constitu- 
tion” was amended so as to extend 
the establishment of the brotherhood 
beyond the United States to ‘‘the 
provinces of the British Empire, 
wherever situated.” Yet even at this 
time—that is, at the beginning of the 
year before last—there was no regu- 
lar Fenian organization in Ireland. 
‘‘This American institution, called 
the Fenian Brotherhood, does not ex- 
ist in Ireland as an organized body.” 
Those are the words of the President 
addressed to the Congress, and from 
them we may learn that Fenianism, 
when we in this country first began to 
hear of it, was but just beginning to 
assume a substantive form in Ireland 
itself. Up to that time it wasa purely 
American creation—a movement set. 
on foot and maintained by Irishmen 
in the United States. Shortly after- 
wards came the actual termination of 
the civil war, and then the military 
element of the rebellion appeared in 
Ireland, and Irish Fenianism acquired 
an active vitality. It had been deter- 
mined at Cincinnati that what Ire- 
land needed was ‘‘ pre-organization,” 
and that, accordingly, it should be 
forthwith ‘‘ pre-organized.” This ex- 
plains the title of ‘‘ organizers” assu- 
med by Fenian emissaries, and other 
notions borrowed from America were 
introduced at the same time. The 
United States, it was assumed, would 
gladly recognise the Fenian insurgents 
as ‘‘ belligerents,” and proclaim their 
own ‘‘neutrality ;’ and, therefore, 
the Fenian organizers quietly spoke 
of the ‘‘ Irish Republic virtually esta- 
blished” at a time when the chief con- 
spirators confess that no Fenian orga- 
nization in Ireland existed at all. 
Mr. Stephens and his friends, how- 
ever, proceeded to ‘‘ organize” with 
great zeal, and, according to their own. 
belief, with great success. The au- 


tumn of 1865 was, we have recently 
been told, the time when Fenianism 
in Ireland was strongest, but we now 
wish to indicate to the public certain 
facts which have hardly received pro- 
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_ SUMMARY OF NEWS. 31 
per appreciation. In January, 1865, 
the real, substantive organization of | ism was not a plant of seven years” 
Fenianism in Ireland had not com- | growth in Ireland, though it was in 
menced, and yet on the 15th of Sep- | America. In Ireland very little was 
tember in that year the first blow was | accomplished except in the distem- 
struck at the plot by the arrest of the | pered visions of Mr. James Stephens. 
chief conspirators, including Mr. Ste- His paper armies made no show in the 


phens himself, in Dublin. There was, | field, and were scattered as easily as 
therefore, very little delay or inacti- | the ‘‘circle’ over which he presided. 


vity to be charged against the Govern- | Whatever substance there was in the 
ment. It will be seen, tov, that the | conspiracy was imported from abroad. 
ignominious collapse of that conspi- | —Tvmes. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Tus Union Pacrric Rarroap.—The Government Commissioners having 
reported the fifteenth section of the road and telegraph line of the Union 


Pacific Railroad Company as — for present service, and completed and — 


equipped, as required by law, the President of the United States has accepted 


the same, and ordered the issue of bonds and patents for lands on account of . . 
said section of road. This completes the road for five hundred and ten miles . 


west from Omaha. 


An Arctic ContTInent.—The Honolulu Advertiser publishes an account of : 


the discovery of land hitherto unknown in the Arctic Ocean, hy Captain Long 
of the whaleship Nile. It is thought this territory will prove to be the Polar 
continent so long sought after. The past season has been the mildest which 
has been experienced by the oldest whaleman, and Captain Long was able to 
reach latitude 73.30. He examined the land attentively along its entire 
southern coast, which he sketched. It appears to be quite elevated, and has 
a mountain near the centre about longitude 180, resembling an extinct voleano, 
and estimated to be about 3000 feet high. Captain Long named the country 
Wongell’s Land, after a Russian explorer. e western point of the coast, in 
latitude 70.46 north, longitude 78.30 east, he named Cape Thomas, after the 
seaman who discovered it. The south-east point he called Cape Harvan. The 
Nile sailed several days along the coast, and approached within 15 miles of the 
shore. The lower part of the land was free from snow, and appeared to be 
covered with vegetation. It was impossible to tell how far the land extended 
northward. Ranges of mountains could be seen until they were lost in the 
distance. | 

Tue Roman official ‘‘ Catholic Di- 
rectory” for the year 1868, published permissa superiorwm, has made its a 

arance. It gives, as usual, a statistical summary of the Church in Englan 

ales, and Scotland ; and there is, considering our numbers in Great Britain, 
a considerable increase in the clergy, churches, chapels, and monasteries since 
last year. The total number of bishops is, of course, the same—namely, one 
archbishop and twelve bishops (besides three retired bishops) in England, and 
four bishops in Scotland. e number of priests in Great Britain amounts to 
1639 ; the number of churches and chapels is 1283; the convents of women 
are 227 ; and the monasteries number 67. Increase of last year, 31 priests, 76 
churches and chapels, 7 convents of women, and 4 monasteries of men. It 
ought, however, to be borne in mind that of the 76 churches or chapels which 
are more this year than last, about a dozen are private chapels of convents or 
of various individuals. The number of colleges and large preparatory schools 
are 21. Of the 227 convents, upwards of 200 are for the education of/girls, 


either rich, poor, or,middle class.—Weekly Register. 
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meeting show \distinctly what Fenian- 
ism os that moment actually was, and 
what it was intended to become. It 
was so littl understood even in the 
United States, that a declaration of its 
nature and objects, for the informa- 
tion of the American public, was the 
first thing resolved upon, and the Fe- 
nians, thus in congress assembled, 
professed themselves to be ‘‘for the 
most part citizens of the United 
States of America, of Irish birth or 
descent,” though they proclaimed 
their readiness to welcome the co- 
operation of ‘‘ other dwellers on the 
American continent.” The object of 
the association was the national free- 
dom of Ireland, or, asit was more pre- 
cisely defined, the ‘‘resurrection of 
Ireland to independent nationhood.” 
It is obvious, also, that the Fenians of 
that day were half afraid of being 
called to account by fthe American 
Government for breaches of inter- 
national law, and greatly discouraged 
by the hostility of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. So, to meet these difli- 
culties, they first passed a resolution 
of dutiful obedience to the laws of the 
Union—qualified, however, by a se- 
cond resolution to the effect that un- 
der the laws they were fully entitled 
to do what they chose—and then at- 
tempting to disarm the opposition of 
the clergy by declaring that they were 
not a ‘‘secret, oath-bound, or illegal” 
society. It is remarkable that no- 
thing, even now, was said about any 
Fenian organization in Ireland, the 
whole movement being distinctly iden- 
tified with the Irish population of 
America, who, it was said, held at 
that time ‘‘a more powerful position 
among the peoples of the earth, in 
point of numbers, political privileges, 
social influence, al mili strength, 
than was ever held before” by the 
exiled portion of any nation in the 
world. 

Twe years later a second ‘‘ national 
Congress” was held at Cincinnati. 
This assembly met on the 17th of Jan- 
uary, 1865, and the alteration in its 
tone isremarkable. The conspirators, 
though still suspicious of the priests, 
no longer appear to dread interrup- 
tion from the Government. On the 
contrary, they anticipate immediate 
war between Great Britain and Ame- 


rica, and reckon confidently on th 
facilities which would thus be give 
for their desi For the first time 
too, they include Ireland itself, ang 
not only Ireland, but England an 
its dependencies, in the sphere of 
their operations. Their constitz. 
tion” was amended so as to extend 
the establishment of the brotherhood 
beyond the United States to “the 
provinces of the British Empire, 
wherever situated.” Yet even at this 
time—that is, at the beginning of the 
ear before last—there was no regu- 
ar Fenian organization in Ireland, 
‘‘This. American institution, called 
the Fenian Brotherhood, does not ex- 
ist in Ireland as an organi y.” 
Those are the words of the President 
addressed to the Congress, and from 
them we may learn that Fenianism, 
when we in this country first began to 
hear of it, was but just beginning to 
assume a substantive form in Ireland 
itself. Up to that time it wasa purely 
American creation—a movement set 
on foot and maintained by Irishmen 
in the United States. Shortly after- 
wards came the actual termination of 
the civil war, and then the military 
element of the rebellion appeared in 
Ireland, and Irish Fenianism acquired 
an active vitality. It had been deter- 
mined at Cincinnati that what Ire- 
land needed was ‘‘ pre-organization,” 
and that, accordingly, it should he 
forthwith ‘‘ pre-organized.” This ex- 
plains the title of ‘‘ organizers” assu- 
med by Fenian emissaries, and other 
notions borrowed from America were 
introduced at the same time. 
States, it assumed, 
recognise the Fenian insurgent 
belligerents,” and proclaim their 
own ‘‘neutrality ;’ and, therefore, 
the Fenian organizers quietly spoke 
of the ‘‘ Irish Republic virtually esta- 
blished”’ at a time when the chief con- 
spirators confess that no Fenian orga- 
nization in Ireland existed at all. 
Mr. Stephens and his friends, how- 
ever, proceeded to ‘‘ organize” with 
ate zeal, and, according to their own 
lief, with great success. The au- 
tumn of 1865 was, we have recently 
been told, the time when Fenianism 
in Ireland was strongest, but we now 
wish to indicate to the public certam 


facts which have hardly received pro- 
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sr appreciation. In January, 1865, | racy is easily sccaunted for. Feniam- 
substantive organization of | ism was ‘plant of seven years 
‘nianism in Ireland had not com- | growth in Ireland, though it was nl 
nenced, and yet-on the 15th of Sep- | America. In Ireland very Kttlewas = 
smber in that year the first blow was | accomplished except in the disteme ~~ 
truck at the plot by the arrest of the Samp. visions of Mr. James Stephens, = ™ 
hief conspirators, including Mr. Ste- | His paper armies made no show in the. 
hens himself, in Dublin. ere was, | field, and were scattered aseasilyas — 
herefore, very little delay or imacti- | the ‘‘circle” over which he presided 

ity to be charged against the Govern- | Whatever substance there was in the 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Tus Union Pactric Ramroap.—The Government Commissioners having 

sported the fifteenth section of the road and telegraph line of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company as’ ready for present service, and completed and 

quipped, as required by law, the ident of the United States has accepted 

he same, and ordered the issue of bonds and patents for lands on account of : 
aid section of road. This completes the road for five hundred and ten miles ain 
rest from Omaha. 

An Arctic Continent.—The Honolulu Advertiser publishes an account of 
he discovery of land hitherto unknown in the Arctic Ocean, hy Captain Long 
yf the whaleship Nile. It is thought this territory will prove to be the Polar 

ontinent so long sought after. The past season has been the mildest which 
has been experienced by the oldest whaleman, and Captain Long was able to 

each latitude 73.30. He examined the land’ attentively along its entire 

outhern coast, which he sketched. It appears to be quite elevated, and has 

mountain near the centre about longitude 180, resembling an extinct volcano, 

nd estimated to be about 3000 feet high. Captain Long named the, country 

ongell’s Land, after a Russian explorer. e western point of the coast, in 

atitude 70.46 north, longitude 78.30 east, he named Cape Thomas, after the 
yeamiin who discovered it. The south-east point he called Cape Harvan. The 
Wile sailed several days along the coast, and approached within 15 miles of the 

hore. The lower part of the land was free from snow, and appeared to be 

overed with vegetation. It was impossible to tell how far the land extended 
a Ranges of mountains could be seen until they were lost in the 
listance. | 

THe Roman In Eneianp.—The official “Catholic Di- 
ectory” for the year 1868, published issa superiorum, has made its a 
bearance. It gives, as usual, a statistical summary of the Church in Eng 

ales, and Scotland ; and there is, considering our numbers in Great Britain, 
b considerable increase in the clergy, churches, chapels, and monasteries since 

ast “he The total number of bishops is, of course, the same—namely, one 
archbishop and twelve bishops (besides three retired bishops) in England, and 

our bishops in Scotland. e number of priests in Great Britain amounts fo- =. 
1639 ; the number of churches and chapels is 1283; the convents of women § 
are 227 ; and the monasteries number 67. Increase of last year, 31 priests, 76 

hurches and chapels, 7 convents. of women, and 4 monasteries of men. i 
bught, however, to be borne in mind that of the 76.churches orchapele which 
are more this year than last, about a dozen are private chapels of convents Or == 
of various individuals. The number of colleges and large preparatory schools = 
are 21, Of the 227 convents, upwards.of' 200 are for the education offginis; 
rich, poor, orjmiddle class,—W eekly Regi 
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